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speculation about it, whether connected with money, shares or
land, was the real mania which helped in the end to undermine
financial stability and faith in the franc.
Yet the peasant still sweated on the land; yet the little house-
wife, industrious and not very frivolous, was " busy " all day
long, having nothing in common with the generally accepted
picture, especially as portrayed in those stupid films, made in
France, but marked " for export only ". The French workman,
the^ craftsman especially, is very highly skilled, though he likes
to ** potter " for choice and his output does not reach that of his
Russian, Polish, German or English counterpart.
The natural distrust of the French for anyone with an eye
on their purse made the foreign adventurers and crooks seek the
greater part of their victims among the foreigners themselves.
These were easier prey and, because of their own uncertain
position, submitted quietly to being swooped upon by unscrupu-
lous vultures. And more significant still, even French crooks
showed a predilection for foreign circles for their activities.
Foreign names soon began to figure in the trials for corrup-
tion. Those of Klotz, the then Minister of Finance, Oustric and
" Madame" Hanau riveted public attention; and the people,
shocked and indignant, first reviled and then cursed the men in
power, whom they branded practically without exception as
corrupt and " bought". (Herriot and Blum were considered
honest, and the most that even Gringoire could falsely and
stupidly bring against the latter was the " export" of his fortune
and the purchase of houses and property in Switzerland.)
The Stavisky affair, which broke, tragically enough, just when
the economic crisis was slowly reaching towards a France practi-
cally autarcic, and so far spared the misery of depressions
similar to those in America and Germany, was in one sense the
culminating point of a whole series of such scandals. It was,
however, more than that. It was a most grievous symptom of a
country undermined, wasted, and blighted, tottering on the brink
of moral decay, a situation resembling in many traits the epoch
immediately preceding the Great Revolution.
This ** affair " was really a plain but large-scale swindle with
Bayonne mont-de-piete shares, pawnshops in France being under
municipal control. Its more serious aspect was due to its pro-
motion by a man who had for years been living under the protec-
tion of the police of Chiappe, who hi the eyes of the general
public was always identified with the most corrupt and Fascist
elements. Moreover Stavisky's activities were known to the